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ness and the stagnation of the Far, Near or Middle
East.

In the East there are definite, hard and fast, immutable
distinctions between the occupations which are genteel
and those which are common. The peasant is regarded
as low in the social scale. In general, only those remain
on the land who fail to qualify for any other occupation.
The inevitable result is that those who till the soil are,
as a class, a remnant of the unfit, representing the lowest
level of mentality among the population. Education,
even Western education, has not elevated the condition
of the farmer. It has not touched agriculture except as
it has provided a means of escape from the land for
many young men, thus tending still further to degrade
and lower the status of the farming class. In this atti-
tude towards those who are engaged in plowing, sowing
and reaping must "be sought at least a partial explana-
tion for the lack of progress which characterizes the
Eastern landowner and peasant.

From time immemorial the farmer of the East has
been oppressed- Sometimes he has suffered at the hands
of the foreign invaders, more frequently he has been vic-
timized by the government official. Whether it was the
requisitions of the conqueror, the extortions of the iniqui-
tous tas collector or the levy of the unrighteous and
avaricious judge that threatened him, the peasant has
at no time had any strong inducement to make perma-
nent improvements in his holdings. More frequently
than not he has sowed his seed with fear and trembling
lest it should flourish to such an extent as to tempt those
against whose aggression he was unable to defend him-
self. Throughout the Near East natural resources need
to be fertilized by a more generous investment of capital
before larger yield can justly be expected* During the
past, because of the conditions of uncertainty, the native
lias persistently abstained from investing capital in crop-